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Introduction 


The  Boston  Latin  School  is  justly  proud  of  its  three-hundred-and- 
fifty-year  tradition.  It  has  stood  as  a  beacon  light  for  educational 
excellence,  theoretically  open  to  any  qualified  scholar  in  the  city 
of  Boston.  On  plaques  and  pictures  in  its  corridors  and  classrooms 
are  displayed  the  names,  faces,  and  activities  of  its  former  illustrious 
graduates. 

According  to  Philip  Marson,  a  master  at  Boston  Latin  for  thirty- 
one  years,  during  his  tenure  “only  one-third  of  the  boys  who  entered 
the  school  completed  the  course  and  were  graduated,  but  those 
who  did  complete  it  achieved  uniform  success  in  college  entrance 
examinations,  usually  found  university  studies  palatable,  and  in 
astonishingly  great  numbers  went  on  to  high  distinction  in  national 
life.”1 

Although  black  students  have  been  a  part  of  the  history  of  the 
Boston  Latin  School  for  more  than  one  hundred  years,  there  is 
little  documentation  of  their  experience  at  the  School.  It  is  not 
easy  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  their  lives  were  shaped  by 
having  graduated  from  the  Boston  Latin  School.  Their  history  has 
been  largely  ignored  in  contemporary  considerations  of  racial 
imbalance  and  the  evaluation  of  educational  potential. 

To  remedy  this  situation,  the  Heritage  Guild,  a  group  of  black 
women  from  the  greater  Boston  area,  dedicated  to  preserving  the 
evidence  of  black  presence  in  Boston,  and  the  Afro-American  Studies 
Program  of  Boston  University  embarked  on  a  venture  to  put  black 
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graduates  in  their  rightful  place  in  the  history  of  the  Boston  Latin 
School. 

This  volume  is  a  part  of  this  endeavor.  The  responsibility  for  its 
main  design  and  substance  is  mine.  I  was  assisted  by  members  of 
the  Heritage  Guild;''  by  Mr.  Dean  Yarborough,  BLS  ’46;  by  the 
office  staff  of  Jacqueline  Tibbetts,  Assistant  Headmaster;  and  by 
former  graduates  of  the  Boston  Latin  School. 

Three  black  students  at  the  School,  Michelle  Ruomo,  Juania 
Ashley,  and  Muania  Ashley,  did  the  research  on  the  reminiscences 
of  the  first  black  women  to  graduate  from  the  Latin  School. 

Although  the  Latin  School,  as  a  part  of  the  Boston  school  system, 
has  been  affected  by  (even  embroiled  in)  the  more  recent  educational 
and  racial  controversies  in  Boston,  this  book  focuses  on  making 
the  historical  record.  By  drawing  on  the  past,  we  hope  to  inspire 
black  students  and  graduates  of  the  Latin  School,  to  inform  the 
larger  community,  black  and  white,  and  to  provide  a  background 
to  ongoing  educational  controversies. 

The  Heritage  Guild  has  acquired,  restored,  and  presented  to  the 
Latin  School  pictures  of  the  first  two  black  graduates:  Parker  Bailey, 
1877,  and  Clement  Morgan,  1886. 


A.M.C. 


Members  of  the  Heritage  Guild  are:  Mae  Buzzelle  Bonitto,  Frances  Jones  Bonner, 
Barbara  Pinchback  Carter,  Marjorie  Groves,  Adelaide  Cromwell  Gulliver, 
Prudence  H.  Irving,  CamilleT. Johnson,  Dorothy  P.  Jones,  Margaret  H.  McKinney, 
Lucy  M.  Mitchell,  Laura  B.  Morris,  Beryl  Robinson,  Patricia  C.  Stokes,  Adelaide 
H.  Walker,  and  Edith  L.  Walker. 


Chapter  I 

The  Segregation  and  the  First  Integration 
of  the  Boston  Schools 


Schools  are  experienced  as  instruments  that  grant  advantages.  Parents, 
taxpayers,  educators  and  other  professionals  join  in  celebrating  the  myth 
that,  just  as  life  chances  are  restricted  in  their  distribution  by  the  socio¬ 
economic  boundaries  along  the  pathways  of  persons,  so  schools  reflect  and 
rehearse  the  pageantry  of  restrictions  of  opportunity.1 

As  the  Boston  Latin  School  celebrated  its  350th  anniversary,  it 
found  itself  embroiled  anew  in  the  decadedong  controversy  over 
the  access  by  blacks  to  higlvquality  education  in  Boston.  The  School 
requires  an  examination  for  admission,  and  questions  arose  as  to 
the  fairness  of  the  examinations  and  their  effect  on  the  proportion 
of  blacks  and  whites  in  the  student  body. 

It  would  probably  come  as  a  surprise  to  most  Bostonians  that 
this  temyear  controversy  in  many  ways  mirrors  a  much  older  one 
from  the  nineteenth  century,  which  led  not  only  to  the  integration 
of  the  schools  but  also  to  the  admission  to  and  graduation  from  the 
Boston  Latin  School  of  its  first  black  student. 

Perhaps  more  than  any  other  city  in  America,  Boston  has  been 
tom  by  the  conflict  of  two  competing  values  underlying  our  national 
history  —  democracy  and  slavery.  Education  has  been  the  means 
by  which  the  proponents  of  each  side  have  attempted  to  influence 
the  shape  and  character  of  this  society. 

In  1635,  when  the  Boston  Latin  School  was  founded,  slavery 
was  legal  in  Massachusetts,  and  it  remained  so  until  the  last  decade 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Although  slavery  in  Massachusetts  was 
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a  slightly  attenuated  form  of  that  which  existed  in  the  south  — 
slaves  had  full  status  before  the  law  as  litigants  and  witnesses  and 
were  not  only  allowed  but  encouraged  to  contract  legal  marriages 
—  the  fact  that  slavery  in  any  form  could  have  co-existed  with  the 
ethical  principles  on  which  this  country  was  founded  was  and 
continues  to  be  a  paradoxical  embarrassment  for  Boston. 

Bostonians  saw  education  as  a  requisite  to  provide  the  needed 
leadership,  clerical  and  lay,  in  a  fledgling  democracy  whose  strength 
would  lie  in  creating  a  meritocracy.  The  Boston  Latin  School  was 
designed  to  achieve  this  goal.  Anyone  meeting  its  standards  of 
admission  would  be  accepted,  but  in  those  days  of  relative  racial 
and  social  homogeneity,  the  Puritan  founders  certainly  did  not 
anticipate  admitting  other  classes  and  other  races  to  the  Boston 
Latin  School.  This  is  not  to  say  that  they  did  not  care  about  other 
groups,  for  as  early  as  1642  the  General  Court  passed  a  law  requiring 
that  the  selectmen  of  each  town  set  about  providing  for  the  education 
of  all  the  children  —  the  poor  included.  But  these  were  to  be 
schools  for  the  common  people. 

Blacks  were  not  ignored  in  these  initiatives.  There  had  been 
blacks  in  Boston  as  early  as  1638.  And  although  the  community 
remained  small  during  the  colonial  period,  by  the  mid-eighteenth 
century  Boston  had  one  of  the  north’s  major  concentrations  of 
blacks.  In  1752,  for  example,  they  comprised  10  percent  of  the 
population  of  Boston — just  over  fifteen  hundred  persons.2 

By  the  time  of  the  Revolution  when,  it  must  be  remembered, 
slavery  was  still  legal  in  Massachusetts,  the  black  population  had 
declined  to  seven  hundred  persons  in  all  of  Suffolk  County.  But 
even  this  community,  as  small  and  apparently  fragile  as  it  was 
economically  and  politically,  was  extremely  active  civically — and 
like  the  white  citizenry,  the  blacks  of  Boston  appreciated  the 
importance  of  education  to  their  community. 

Following  the  1642  mandate,  Boston  had  a  public  school  system 
which  blacks  were  legally  entitled  to  enter.  But  few  blacks  were 
in  school  before  1800.  And  those  who  attended  suffered  discrimi- 
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nation,  mistreatment,  and  public  ridicule  from  white  students  and 
teachers.  In  response  to  this  treatment,  the  black  community,  led 
by  Prince  Hall,  famous  as  the  founder  of  Black  Masonry,  opted  for 
separation.  They  petitioned  in  1787  and  again  in  1800  for  the 
establishment  of  a  separate  black  public  school.  When  this  request 
was  denied,  the  community  then  organized  the  private  African 
School,  which  met  in  the  home  of  Primus  Hall,  Prince  Hall’s  son. 
The  community’s  concern  for  education  was  reflected  in  the  growth 
of  this  school,  which  led  to  a  new  site,  in  the  newly-built  African 
Meeting  House  off  Joy  Street.  Their  endeavors  were  strengthened 
by  a  legacy  of  four  thousand  dollars  left  to  the  city  of  Boston  for 
the  education  of  blacks  by  Abiel  Smith,  who  had  been  influenced 
by  Prince  Saunders,  one  of  the  teachers  at  the  African  School.  The 
African  School  was  then  financed  by  income  from  the  Smith  bequest, 
by  a  tuition  charge  of  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  child,  and,  after 
1812,  by  annual  appropriations  from  the  City  of  Boston.  When,  in 
1834,  the  City  built  a  new  alhblack  school,  it  was  named  for  Abiel 
Smith.  The  building,  still  standing  on  the  corner  of  Joy  Street  and 
Smith  Court,  is  a  Boston  African-American  National  Historic  Site 
and  now  houses  the  Afro-American  Museum  and  two  veterans 
posts. 

In  1820  and  again  in  1831,  responding  to  growth  of  the  black 
population,  the  city  of  Boston  established  public  primary  schools 
for  blacks.  But  as  a  result  of  inadequate  facilities,  limited  curriculum, 
an  inconvenient  location  in  relation  to  the  black  community,  as 
well  as  inadequate  preparation  of  (and,  indeed,  immoral  conduct 
by)  teachers,  and,  finally,  growing  abolitionist  sentiment,  there 
was  a  rising  dissatisfaction  with  these  separate  schools. 

Meanwhile,  an  ultimately  successful  movement  to  integrate  the 
schools  was  gathering  force  on  the  island  of  Nantucket,  which  had 
operated  its  segregated  African  School  since  about  1825. 3  In  1840, 
a  black  student  named  Eunice  Ross  passed  the  entrance  examination 
for  the  island’s  high  school.  A  motion  was  entered  in  the  Town 
Meeting  to  admit  black  children  to  all  the  schools,  but  was  voted 
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down,  and  Eunice  Ross’s  application  became  moot.  In  the  next 
several  years,  the  Town  Meeting  and  the  School  Committee  engaged 
in  a  tug  of  war  over  the  issue.  In  1843,  the  School  Committee 
integrated  the  schools.  In  the  next  election,  the  integrationist 
majority  were  retired  from  office,  and  in  1844  the  schools  were 
resegregated.  At  this  point,  the  black  parents  and  their  white  sup' 
porters  appealed  to  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  for  legislative 
relief. 

Their  petition,  signed  by  Edward  J.  Pompey  and  104  others,  was 
presented  on  January  16,  1845: 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  Massachusetts  in  General 
Court  assembled. 

The  undersigned  inhabitants  of  Nantucket  respectively  present  that 
they  have  between  thirty  and  forty  children  who  are  deprived  of  their 
right  to  equal  instruction  with  other  children  in  our  Common  Schools, 
and  that  they  can  have  no  instruction  from  the  town  unless,  they  submit 
to  insults,  and  outrages  upon  their  rights,  quite  equal  to  being  imprisoned 
in  a  South  Carolina  jail;  and  for  no  other  reason,  but . .  .  color. 

They  have  applied  to  some  of  the  first  lawyers  in  the  Commonwealth 
and  are  informed  that  they  can  get  no  redress,  through  the  law  as  it  is, 
they  therefore  pray  that  there  may  be  some  enactment,  which  will  protect 
all  children  in  their  equal  right  to  the  schools  against  the  majorities  of 
School  Committees,  or  of  those  who  assemble  in  town  meetings. 

Edward  Pompey  and  104 
other  Black  citizens  of 
Nantucket  including 
Absalom  F.  Boston, 

Arthur  Cooper  and 
several  members  of  the 
Ross  family. 


This  petition  was  supported  by  another  one  signed  by  Peter 
Macy  and  235  other  whites.  In  spite  of  the  submission  of  other 
petitions  opposing  integration,  on  March  25,  1845,  a  bill  was  passed 
by  both  houses  of  the  General  Court  allowing  parents  or  guardians 
of  children  unlawfully  excluded  from  school  to  sue  their  towns  for 
damages.  Almost  immediately,  Captain  Absalom  F.  Boston,  a  black 
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whaling  captain,  sued  the  town  in  the  name  of  his  daughter  Phebe 
Ann.  In  1847,  while  this  case  was  still  in  the  courts,  the  town 
voluntarily  integrated  the  schools  of  Nantucket. 

By  1844  in  Boston,  the  black  community,  led  by  William  C. 
Nell,  John  T.  Hilton,  and  Jonas  Clark,  had  organized  to  integrate 
the  public  schools.  In  1846  several  petitions  were  sent  to  the  Primary 
School  Committee  asking  for  the  abolition  of  city-supported  black 
schools  and  the  integration  of  all  public  schools.  The  Primary 
School  Committee  responded  by  questioning  the  mental  and  physical 
capability  of  black  students  to  compete  with  white  students.  They 
reasoned  “that  the  distinction  is  one  which  the  Almighty  has  seen 
fit  to  establish,  and  it  is  founded  deep  in  the  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  natures  of  the  two  races.  No  legislation,  no  social  customs 
can  efface  this  distinction.” 

The  integrationists  in  the  black  community  responded  by  agitating 
with  even  greater  insistence,  and  in  1849  the  Negro  School  Abolition 
Society  was  formed. 

In  the  same  year,  Benjamin  Roberts,  a  black  printer,  sued  the 
city  on  behalf  of  his  daughter,  Sarah,  under  the  Act  of  1845. 4 
(Abolitionist  circles  in  Boston  had  followed  events  in  Nantucket 
closely,  and  indeed  William  Lloyd  Garrison  had  traveled  to  the 
island  several  times  to  support  the  integrationists.)  Sarah,  aged 
five,  had  started  school  in  1848,  and  was  forced  to  walk  past  five 
white  schools  in  order  to  attend  the  black  school  to  which  she  had 
been  assigned.  The  Primary  School  Committee  justified  this 
assignment  on  the  basis  that  suitable  provisions  had  been  made  in 
the  existing  separate  schools  for  the  education  of  black  students. 
On  February  15  of  the  following  year  (1849)  Sarah  went  without 
permission  to  the  primary  school  nearest  her  home  and  was  ejected 
by  her  teacher. 

The  Roberts  suit  was  controversial  even  within  the  black  conv 
munity,  some  of  whose  members  feared  the  loss  of  control  over 
their  schools  and  the  diminution  in  the  number  of  black  teachers. 

The  case  was  heard  on  appeal  before  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Roberts  retained  Charles  Sumner,  the  dis" 
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tinguished  abolitionist  (and  Latin  School  graduate)  and  later  United 
States  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  to  plead  Sarah’s  case  before 
Chief  Justice  Lemuel  Shaw.  Sumner  was  assisted  by  Robert  Morris, 
one  of  the  few  black  attorneys  in  Boston,  who  was  at  the  beginning 
of  what  was  to  prove  a  distinguished  career  in  the  law  and  public 
service. 

Sumner  argued  in  Sarah’s  behalf  that  an  albblack  school  was  by 
its  very  existence  inferior;  that  racially  segregated  schools  and 
equality  of  education  were  mutually  exclusive,  and  that  segregation 
and  discrimination  in  public  education  were  not  only  unconstitm 
tional  but  were  socially  and  emotionally  damaging  to  both  black 
and  white  children.  His  arguments  anticipated  by  more  than  one 
hundred  years  those  used  successfully  to  achieve  the  1954  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  Brown  vs  Board  of  Education. 

Justice  Shaw  ruled  against  Sarah  Roberts,  maintaining  that  it 
was  the  right  of  the  School  Committee  to  set  educational  policy, 
that  the  School  Committee  had  provided  a  school  for  Sarah  and 
other  colored  children,  and  that  segregation  did  not  perpetuate 
class  distinctions  but  was  demanded  by  deep-rooted  prejudice  which 
could  not  be  altered  by  law.  Justice  Shaw’s  arguments  foreshadowed 
the  1896  Supreme  Court  decision  in  Plessy  vs  Ferguson,  which 
established  the  legal  basis  for  the  doctrine  of  “separate  but  equal.” 

Even  though  Roberts  lost  his  case,  the  issue  remained.  The 
integrationist  forces  led  by  William  C.  Nell  increased  in  strength 
and  activity;  but  an  opposing  group  led  by  Thomas  Paul  Smith,  a 
businessman,  Joseph  Russell,  a  laborer,  and  james  Simmons,  a  min- 
ister,  rallied  enough  support  within  the  black  community  to  submit 
a  petition  to  the  School  Committee  in  1849  signed  by  170  persons 
asking  that  “race  schools  be  maintained  for  those  who  favored 
separate  education.” 

The  Primary  School  Committee  then  replaced  several  of  the 
white  teachers  in  the  Smith  School  and  invited  Thomas  Paul,  Jr., 
a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College  and  uncle  ofThomas  Paul  Smith, 
to  become  the  headmaster.  These  steps,  taken  in  1849,  did  not 
persuade  the  integrationists,  who  either  boycotted  the  school,  sent 
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their  children  to  another  privately  funded  black  school,  or  left 
Boston  for  communities  with  integrated  schools. 

Not  until  1855,  working  with  friends  in  the  legislature  such  as 
Charles  W.  Slack,  were  Boston  integrationist  forces  able  to  secure 
legislation  abolishing  separate  schools.5  The  passage  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  of  1850  and  federal  efforts  to  return  fugitives  in  Boston 
to  slavery  heightened  antislavery  sentiment  and  stimulated  the 
forces  which  accomplished  the  integration  of  Boston  public  schools. 

There  was  much  jubilation  in  the  city,  and  on  December  17, 
1855,  William  C.  Nell  was  publicly  honored  for  having  persevered 
in  leading  the  forces  of  integration  within  the  community  for  over 
fifteen  years.  Among  those  who  participated  in  this  event  were 
George  Putnam,  Jonas  W.  Clark,  Lewis  Hayden,  and  John  B. 
Bailey,  a  gymnasium  owner  and  boxing  coach  at  Harvard  College. 

Those  who  met  in  December  of  1855  celebrated  a  justly  renowned 
victory.  They  had  struck  down  the  legal  basis  for  educating  black 
children  in  separate  schools.  But  they  now  faced  a  new  challenge: 
securing  the  right  of  its  children  to  be  admitted  to  the  best  of 
Boston’s  schools. 


Chapter  II 

Access  to  the  Best:  Blacks  and  the 
Boston  Latin  School 


On  the  evidence  of  the  rules  of  the  Smith  School  as  published  in 
1849,  black  students  in  Boston  who  pursued  the  studies  taught  at 
the  Latin  School  did  so  in  the  segregated  Smith  School.  Although 
such  segregation  became  illegal  in  1855,  there  is  no  record  of  a 
black  attending  the  Latin  School  until  two  decades  had  passed. 

Given  the  status  of  the  Latin  School  as  an  examination  school, 
it  would  have  been  possible  to  exclude  blacks  without  violating 
the  letter  of  the  law  so  long  as  the  exclusion  was  made  on  the  basis 
of  merit.  In  addition  to  the  examination,  the  School  required  a 
letter  of  recommendation  from  the  student’s  middle'school  head' 
master.  Whether  any  black  student  received  such  support  prior  to 
the  1870s  and  went  on  to  fail  the  examination  does  not  appear 
from  the  records. 

But  something  of  the  climate  can  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
in  denying  a  petition  for  the  integration  ol  the  schools,  the  Primary 
School  Committee  had  fallen  back  on  explicitly  racist  arguments.1 
These  were,  obviously,  in  sharp  tension  with  the  abolitionist  sen' 
timents  for  which  Boston  was  noted  and  which  were  exemplified 
in  the  vigorous  journalism  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison’s  Liberator. 

The  ability  to  think  as  intelligently  as  a  white  and  thus  to  be 
entitled  to  an  education  equal  to  that  of  whites  became  the  ultimate 
test.  And  here  the  roads  meet  —  the  expectations  and  beliefs  of  the 
black  community  with  those  reflected  in  the  origin  and  continuation 
of  the  Boston  Latin  School.  For  if  the  Boston  Latin  School  was  to 
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be  open  to  all  who  were  deemed  capable  of  mastering  its  curriculum, 
were  there  not  some  black  boys  who  could  do  so  and  consequently 
once  and  for  all  put  to  rest  the  myth  of  Negro  inferiority? 

As  a  consequence  of  the  protracted  controversy  over  education 
and  equality  in  Boston,  there  were  simultaneously  a  readiness  in 
some  whites  to  have  a  qualified  black  in  the  most  prestigious  insti- 
tution  in  the  city  and  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  black  community 
to  have  their  sons  prove  their  equality  by  meeting  the  rigors  of  the 
Latin  School.  The  belief  of  the  blacks  that  their  sons  could  meet 
this  test  was  not  unrealistic,  for  they  had  already  been  exposed  to 
black  graduates  of  the  best  colleges  of  the  day.  Thomas  Paul  Smith, 
a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College,  and  John  Russwurm,  a  graduate 
of  Bowdoin,  had  both  taught  at  the  African  School. 

The  issue  could  be  resolved,  therefore,  if  bright  and  willing 
students  could  be  found  and  if  the  Latin  School  climate  were 
favorable  —  especially  if  the  headmaster  were  in  favor. 

The  Latin  School,  on  Bedford  Street,  was  accessible  to  the  black 
community,  which  was  gradually  moving  from  the  West  End  to 
the  South  End.  As  the  Latin  School  prided  itself  on  producing 
scholars  “who  could  dissent  with  responsibility,”  one  can  imagine 
its  students  and  faculty  were  not  without  opinions  on  abolition. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  graduates  of  the 
School  were  active  in  the  Unitarian  movement,  and  helped  turn 
Boston  and  Harvard  into  Unitarian  strongholds;  graduates  of  the 
School  were  also  preeminent  in  the  abolition  movement,  including 
such  distinguished  figures  as  Charles  Sumner  and  Edward  Everett 
Hale.  In  a  terse  paragraph,  Philip  Marson  summed  up  the  importance 
of  the  School  in  the  struggle  to  abolish  slavery:  “In  fact,  the  names 
of  alumni  who  played  dominant  roles  in  the  fight  against  slavery 
are  even  more  numerous  than  those  who  fought  for  independence. 
The  roster  reads  like  a  national  roll  of  honor.  It  includes  outstanding 
jurists,  statesmen,  scholars,  physicians,  writers,  and  clergymen  and 
represents  every  shade  of  opinion  in  the  controversy  which  almost 
tore  asunder  the  hard-won  union  of  states.”2 
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In  185 1 ,  at  the  height  of  the  controversies  in  Boston  engendered 
by  the  enforcement  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  Francis  Gardner, 
who  had  graduated  from  the  School  at  the  age  of  fifteen  in  the 
same  class  as  Wendell  Phillips,  and  from  Harvard  at  nineteen, 
became  the  School’s  sixteenth  headmaster. 

Gardner’s  tenure,  which  lasted  until  his  death  in  1876,  was  not 
without  its  controversies.  Opinion  in  Boston  was  divided  on  the 
subject  of  Francis  Gardner.  On  the  one  hand,  he  was  eulogized  by 
his  classmate  Wendell  Phillips  as  being  “from  mere  boyhood  and 
life-long,  eminently  a  just  man,  only  claiming  fair  play  and  more 
than  willing  to  allow  it  to  others.”3  On  the  other  hand,  in  1865 
thirty-four  citizens  of  Boston  petitioned  the  School  Committee 
against  his  reappointment,  alleging  that  his  treatment  of  scholars 
was  disrespectful;  that  his  speech  was  rude  and  and  his  manner 
ungentlemanly;  that  his  punishments  were  overly  cruel;  and  that 
many  parents  withdrew  their  children  from  the  School  because  of 
him.  In  receipt  of  two  other  petitions  supporting  Gardner,  one 
from  recent  graduates  of  the  Latin  School,  the  Committee  voted 
to  retain  him.4 

This  controversy  suggests  that  Gardner  was  a  strong  man,  able 
to  withstand  and  survive  criticism  —  the  kind  of  person  who  would 
have  been  able  to  weather  a  storm  over  the  admission  of  blacks. 

George  Santayana  described  Gardner  thus:  “my  first  Headmaster 
at  the  Latin  School,  Mr.  Gardner  by  name:  a  tall,  giant  figure  in 
some  sort  of  flowing  long  coat  —  of  course  not  a  gown  —  with  a 
diminutive  head  like  the  knob,  of  a  mannikin.  The  magnificent 
occiput  was  enlarged,  however,  as  if  by  a  great  crop  of  dusty 
brown  hair.”5 

One  can  only  speculate  as  to  the  basis  for  the  selection  of  the 
first  black  students  to  attend  the  Latin  School.6  If  the  examples  of 
the  first  two  black  students  to  attend  are  any  indication,  membership 
in  a  prominent  black  family  was  a  sine  qua  non. 

Parker  Bailey  was  the  son  of  John  B.  Bailey,  the  above-mentioned 
boxing  coach  at  Harvard.  The  prominence  of  his  father  in  the 
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integrationist  group  in  Boston  and  his  father’s  position  at  Harvard 
College  could  well  have  brought  the  son  to  the  attention  of  whites 
interested  in  integration. 

Hubert  St.  Pierre  Ruffin  was  the  son  of  two  very  prominent 
Bostonians  —  George  L.P.  Ruffin  and  Josephine  St.  Pierre  Ruffin. 
George  Ruffin  had  read  law  with  the  firm  of  Jewell  Gaston  and 
subsequently  studied  at  the  Harvard  Law  School,  where  he  was 
probably  the  first  American  black  to  graduate  from  a  university 
law  school.  Ruffin  was  admitted  to  the  Suffolk  County  bar  the 
year  of  his  graduation  and  joined  the  firm  of  Harvey  Jewell.  He 
was  elected  to  the  legislature  in  1869  and  1870  and  in  1876  and 
1877  to  the  Boston  Common  Council.  In  1883  he  was  appointed  a 
judge  of  a  municipal  court  in  Charlestown  and  in  the  same  year 
became  Consul  Resident  in  Boston  for  the  Dominican  Republic. 
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Josephine  St.  Pierre  Ruffin  was  no  less  distinguished  a  personage: 
an  editor,  clubwoman,  and  civil  rights  leader.  She  is  perhaps  best 
remembered  as  president  of  the  National  Federation  of  Afn> 
American  Women  and  as  the  organizer  of  the  first  conference  of 
black  women  held  in  Boston.7 

Young  Hubert  left  the  Latin  School  before  graduating  and  went 
on  to  Harvard  College,  which  he  also  left  to  join  his  father’s  law 
firm.  He  died  at  the  age  of  thirty'two  before  really  making  his  mark. 

Parker  Bailey  stayed  on  at  the  Latin  School  and  graduated  in 
1877,  the  first  black  to  do  so.  He  too  went  on  to  Harvard  College 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1881. 

The  next  black  scholar,  Clement  Morgan,  graduated  in  1886. 
Morgan  went  on  to  Harvard  College  from  which  he,  too,  graduated 
with  much  public  acclaim  because  of  his  selection  —  the  first  black 
so  honored  —  as  the  Class  Orator.8 Morgan  graduated  in  1893  from 
the  Harvard  Law  School  and  was  admitted  to  the  Suffolk  bar  the 
same  year.  He  practiced  law  in  Cambridge  in  the  same  office  for 
the  rest  of  his  life. 
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Morgan  was  an  activist  from  his  earliest  days  —  first  with  so' 
called  Negro  radicals  from  Boston  such  as  Butler  R.  Wilson, 
Archibald  H.  Grimke,  George  Forbes,  and  William  Monroe  Trotter. 
In  1895  and  1896,  he  served  as  the  first  Negro  elected  to  the 
Common  Council  of  Cambridge  from  Ward  2  and  in  1898  and 
1899  as  an  alderman  in  Cambridge. 

Morgan  was  one  of  the  attorneys  for  Trotter  in  his  celebrated 
trial  for  causing  the  so-called  Boston  Riot  ofjuly  1903. 9 

Morgan  was  a  close  friend  and  fellow  student  at  Harvard  of 
W.E.B.  DuBois,  whom  he  vigorously  supported  in  the  ideological 
conflict  with  Booker  T.  Washington.  Morgan  joined  the  Niagara 
Movement  in  1905  to  stress  equality  and  protest.  He  headed  the 
Massachusetts  branch  of  the  movement  but  joined  Dr.  DuBois  in 
the  N.A.A.C.P.  in  1909.  From  1912  to  1914  Morgan  was  one  of 
the  few  blacks  on  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Boston  branch 
of  the  N.A.A.C.P. 

The  next  black  graduate  of  the  Latin  School  and  the  last  in  the 
nineteenth  century  was  Lovett  B.  Groves,  of  the  class  of  1898. 
The  twelve^year  gap  since  Clement  Morgan  might  suggest  a  with' 
ering  away  of  community  support  for  educating  its  black  citizens. 
It  was  a  period  of  change  for  the  Latin  School,  when  some  of  its 
Brahmin  supporters  were  either  leaving  the  city  for  the  surrounding 
suburbs  or  sending  their  young  sons  to  the  private  schools  of  the 
city. 

Lovett  Groves’s  career  reflects  these  changing  trends.  He  grad' 
uated  from  Boston  University  and  afterwards  was  accepted  at 
Boston  University  Medical  School,  which  he  was  unable  to  finish 
for  financial  reasons.  He  spent  his  entire  life  in  Boston,  unable  to 
secure  a  teaching  position,  for  which  he  was  particularly  qualified, 
having  received  an  M.A.  in  Education  from  the  Boston  Normal 
School.  Supporting  his  family  necessitated  having  two  jobs:  at  the 
Post  Office  at  night  and  at  the  Registry  of  Motor  Vehicles  in  the 
day.  But  even  so,  according  to  his  daughter,  Lovett  Groves  always 
spoke  highly  of  his  experience  at  the  Latin  School.  “He  just  loved 
the  Latin  School,”  she  remembered. 
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This  warm  remembrance  is  substantiated  by  the  fact  that  he  is 
the  only  father  of  this  earlier  group  who  had  a  son  to  graduate 
from  the  Latin  School  and  by  two  letters  written  to  him  by  Allan 
W.  Whitman,  secretary  of  the  class  of ’98,  on  June  14,  1943,  on 
the  occasion  of  their  45th  Reunion.  Apparently  Groves  did  not 
attend  because  of  illness,  but  he  had  done  much  preparation.  One 
of  Whitman’s  letters  read  in  part: 

The  class  voted  to  direct  me  to  express  to  you  its  thanks  and  appreciation 
for  the  catalogue  which  you  prepared  and  distributed  and  I  am  doing  this 
in  a  separate  letter  which  I  am  enclosing  herewith. 

Few  would  be  naive  enough  to  think  that  the  racism  of  the  early 
and  middle  nineteenth  century  ceased  to  exist  in  the  city.  That 
there  were  only  three  black  graduates  over  a  period  of  twenty'one 
years  must  mean  something. 

Furthermore,  in  spite  of  their  superior  education,  only  Clement 
Morgan  was  able  to  find  a  desired  professional  position  in  the 
community  as  an  adult;  no  doubt  had  he  lived,  with  his  intelligence, 
family  backing,  and  his  choice  of  law  (apparently  a  more  open 
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career  for  blacks  of  the  day),  Ruffin  would  have  been  successful  — 
maybe  even  outstanding.  However,  Parker  Bailey,  who,  finding 
no  opportunities  to  teach  in  Boston,  was  forced  to  go  to  the  segre^ 
gated  but  highly  regarded  educational  system  in  Washington,  D.C., 
where  he  spent  his  entire  life  teaching  in  the  old  M  Street  High 
School,  forerunner  of  Dunbar  High  School,  the  prestigious  school 
for  blacks  in  that  city. 

Groves,  desiring  to  stay  in  Boston,  unable  to  pursue  his  profession, 
followed  the  familiar  paths  of  other  welbqualified  but  discriminated' 
against  blacks  —  a  civil  service  career  from  which  he  could  be 
assured  a  regular  salary,  if  not  appropriate  promotion. 

According  to  the  available  documentation,  only  one  black  scholar 
graduated  from  the  Boston  Latin  School  in  the  first  two  decades  of 
the  twentieth  century  —  Butler  Roland  Wilson  in  the  class  of 
1913.  The  son  of  an  extremely  distinguished  father  and  grandfather, 
he  graduated  from  Harvard  in  the  class  of  1917  and  was  a  real 
estate  agent  in  Boston  until  his  death. 


Chapter  III 

Settling  in  as  the  Lonely  Few 


The  unique  experience  of  being  a  black  graduate  of  the  Boston 
Latin  School  was  ended  with  the  graduation  in  1913  of  Butler 
Wilson  and  ultimately  punctuated  by  the  circumstances  of  World 
War  I.  Seven  black  scholars  were  graduated  in  the  1920s,  the  first 
being  Henry  Lewis  Courtney  in  1920.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no 
available  information  on  his  career.  Edward  Hutchins  graduated 
from  Harvard  College  in  1930  and  became  an  employee  of  the 
United  States  Post  Office. 

The  other  five  students  who  graduated  were  and  are  (Patrick 
and  Snowden  are  still  living)  outstanding  persons  who  reflect  the 
expected  performance  of  a  Latin  School  graduate. 

Two,  John  Baptiste  Hall  II,  ’22,  and  Thomas  William  Patrick 
Jr.,  ’26,  became  physicians.  Patrick,  after  finishing  Harvard  College, 
pursued  his  medical  studies  at  the  University  of  Berlin.  Hall  grad¬ 
uated  from  Williams  College  and  completed  his  medical  training 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Both  men  were  the  sons  of  professionals  in  Boston:  Hall’s  father 
was  a  physician  and  Patrick’s  father  a  pharmacist  who  in  1892 
founded  a  school  of  pharmacy  which  was  located  at  129  Center 
Street  in  Boston.  Neither  man  chose  to  stay  in  Boston  to  practice. 
Patrick  practiced  as  a  pediatrician  on  139th  Street  in  Harlem  and 
was  active  in  many  medically-related  organizations.  In  1966  he 
was  elected  to  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  in  1982 
he  retired  from  the  active  practice  of  medicine  to  devote  himself  to 
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promoting  a  new  fitness  program,  which  he  calls  “Wogging.”  Hall 
practiced  in  Chicago,  where  he  recently  died.  Hall  integrated  the 
staff  of  Boston  City  Hospital,  becoming  its  first  black  intern. 

The  other  three  graduates  had  outstanding  careers.  Julian  D. 
Steele,  ’25,  graduated  from  Harvard  College,  cum  laude,  in  1929. 
After  graduating  from  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work,  Steele 
spent  most  of  his  life  in  Boston,  as  a  prominent  and  influential 
person  whose  many  activities  —  professional  and  civic  —  are  too 
numerous  to  be  chronicled  here. 

At  his  death  in  1970  an  editorial  in  the  Bostoj:  Globe  said  “Steele 
devoted  his  entire  career  to  helping  both  Blacks  and  Whites  in 
matters  of  great  public  interest,  and  he  was  a  model  of  citizen 
participation  in  government,  both  local  and  state.’1 

In  many  ways  two  other  graduates  of  this  period  followed  dia* 
metrically  opposite  career  patterns.  William  Harrison  and  Frank 
Martin  Snowden,  Jr.,  both  ’28,  were  outstanding  students  while 
at  the  Latin  School.  Harrison  won  the  Fidelity  Prize  in  1925;  the 
class  of  1885  prize  in  1925;  the  Lawrence  Prize  in  1928;  and  among 
other  activities  was  associate  editor  and  then  managing  editor  of 
The  Registrar.  Snowden  won  the  Classical  Prize  in  1924  and  1928 
and  was  the  recipient  of  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Award,  the  only 
black  so  honored. 

Both  young  men  graduated,  cum  laude,  from  Harvard  College, 
Snowden  continuing  on  to  receive  his  Ph.D.  in  the  classics  and  to 
pursue  a  distinguished  academic  career  as  teacher,  scholar,  diplomat, 
and  administrator  at  Howard  University.  Two  of  his  books,  Blacks 
in  Antiquity — Ethiopians  in  the  Greco-Roman  Experience  (1970) 
and  Before  Color  Prejudice:  The  Ancient  View  of  Blacks  (1983), 
seem  appropriate  treatises  for  a  scholar  who  graduated  from  the 
Latin  School  and  saw  the  relevance  of  his  race  to  the  subjects 
studied. 

Harrison,  on  the  other  hand,  started  but  did  not  complete  his 
graduate  work  in  English  at  Harvard.  Having  been  awarded  one 
of  the  first  Rosenwald  Fellowships,  he  went  to  England  for  a  year 
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and  during  the  Italian'Ethiopian  War  worked  as  a  publicist  for  the 
Ethiopian  Legation  in  London.  In  1937,  as  a  Charles  M.  Cox  Scholar 
for  research  abroad,  he  returned  to  England,  where  he  remained 
until  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II  in  1939.  During  this  period  — 
an  exciting  one  for  PamAfricanism  —  Harrison  was  active  on  a 
variety  of  fronts,  writing  for  the  Journal  of  International  African 
Opinion,  The  Negro  Cooperative  League,  and  Scholarships  for  the 
Educational  Aid  of  Ethiopians  —  to  name  a  few. 

Bill  Harrison  was  one  of  the  few  black  Americans  living  abroad 
to  be  a  part  of  the  growing  thrust  of  PamAfricanism,  nurtured  in 
its  later  years  by  W.E.B.  DuBois  and  also  by  such  welbknown 
figures  in  the  movement  as  C.L.R.  James,  Wallace  Johnson,  Jomo 
Kenyatta,  and  Ras  Makonnen.  In  England  he  knew  such  outstanding 
Socialists  as  Harold  Laski.  His  time  in  England  was  undoubtedly 
the  most  important  period  in  his  life  —  shaping  his  thinking  and 
his  action. 

Upon  his  return  to  this  country,  Harrison  became  associate  editor 
of  the  Boston  Chronicle,  a  newspaper  serving  the  Boston  black 
community.  He  was  active  in  civic  affairs,  with  the  N.A.A.C.P. 
and  the  Communist  Party,  whose  candidate  he  was  for  Ward  12 
Representative  in  1946. 

In  writing  for  the  twentyThh  reunion  of  his  class  at  Harvard, 
Harrison  noted  the  influence  of  Marx,  DuBois,  and  George  Sam 
tayana  on  his  life.  He  attributed  his  philosophy  to  a  quotation  from 
Harold  Laski:  k‘Men  who  live  differently  think  differently.” 

The  kind  of  educational  environment  in  which  these  lonely 
black  students  survived  has  been  well  described  by  Philip  Marson, 
Master  in  English  for  thirty  years.  When  he  arrived  at  Latin  in 
1926,  the  School  was  a  true  meritocracy  with  a  strong  sense  of 
tradition.  All  a  student  needed  was  a  keen  mind  and  the  will  to 
apply  it.  There  was,  he  said, 

...  a  stability  in  the  staff  which  made  for  uniformity  of  practice,  excel' 
lence  of  performance  and  harmony  of  spirit.  Such  students  came  from  all 
sections  of  the  city,  largely  from  Jewish  and  Italian  or  Irish  Catholic 
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homes;  but  almost  every  element  in  the  population  made  up  the  school 
roster — Negro,  Chinese,  Syrian,  Lebanese  and  just  plain  Yankee.  For 
these  typical  American  boys  the  school  offered  .  . .  the  opportunity  to 
prepare  for  the  greatest  universities  in  the  land  fully  as  effectively  as  the 
best  academic  and  independent  schools.  Among  these  fortunate  lads  were 
sons  of  lowly  artisans,  municipal  employees,  and  even  recipients  of  web 
fare  funds  as  well  as  sons  of  doctors,  lawyers,  preachers  and  businessmen.1 

In  keeping  with  the  founding  tradition,  the  measure  of  the  success 
of  the  education  students  received  was  the  number  who  were 
admited  to  Harvard  and  equally  prestigious  schools.  Therefore, 
teachers  were  judged  on  their  ability  to  educate  students  to  pass 
the  appropriate  tests.  For  the  first  few  years,  Marson,  while  sensing 
some  inflexibility  in  this  philosophy,  appreciated  its  integrity  and 
its  success.  He  loved  teaching  at  Latin  during  this  period;  never' 
theless,  he  quotes  a  white  Latin  School  graduate  who  wrote  him, 
. .  as  for  me  I  remember  a  nearly  universal  contempt  and  dislike 
for  students  by  masters,  an  attitude  so  pervasive  that  it  filled  the 
school  like  a  smell.”2 

Writing  more  than  a  half  century  earlier,  Santayana’s  measured 
observations  on  the  quality  of  life  at  the  Latin  School  from  the 
perspective  of  a  student  and,  as  he  says,  an  alien,  are  less  favorable 
than  Marson’s  but  are  without  bitterness: 

And  the  teachers,  though  it  is  not  possible  for  me  now  to  distinguish 
them  all  in  memory,  were  surely  not  out  of  keeping  with  their  surround' 
ings:  disappointed,  shabby'genteel,  picturesque  old  Yankees,  with  a  little 
bitter  humor  breaking  through  their  constitutional  fatigue  .  . .  but  were 
the  teachers  at  Latin  School  . .  .  happy?  Or  were  the  boys?  Oh,  perhaps 
we  should  not  ask  whether  they  were  happy,  for  they  were  not  rich,  but 
whether  they  were  not  enthusiastically  conscious  of  a  great  work,  and 
endless  glorious  struggle  and  perpetual  victory,  set  before  them  in  the 
world  .  . .  they  decidedly  were  conscious  of  no  such  thing.  They  had 
heard  of  it,  but  in  their  daily  lives  they  were  conscious  only  of  hard  facts, 
meagerness,  routine,  petty  commitments,  and  ideals  too  distant  and  vague 
to  be  worth  mentioning.  . . 

Those  teachers  were  stray  individuals;  they  had  not  yet  been  standard' 
lzed  by  educational  departments  and  pedagogy.”3 
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But  another  prominent  white  student  was  to  put  it  differently. 
Theodore  White,  who  attended  Latin  when  it  was  in  the  same 
building  it  now  occupies  and  when  Marson  was  a  happy  teacher, 
stated: 

In  my  day  the  Latin  School  was  a  cruel  school . . .  absolutely  anyone  was 
free  to  enter.  . .  It  accepted  students  without  discrimination,  and  it 
flunked  them  —  Irish,  Italian,  Jewish,  Protestant,  black  —  with  equal  lack 
of  discrimination.  . .  The  entire  Latin  School  was  an  obstacle  course  in 
‘testmanship’  . .  . 

Yet  though  the  choice  had  been  my  own,  my  first  three  years  at  the 
Latin  School  were  an  unrelieved  torment.  I  barely  managed  a  sixty  aver 
age  which  put  me  somewhere  in  the  lower  third  of  my  class.  But  then  in 
June  193 1  my  father  died,  and  I  was  plunged  into  an  education  that 
remains  for  all  men  and  women  of  my  generation  their  great  shaping  expe' 
rience — thfe  lessons  taught  by  the  Great  Depression  . .  .4 


Little  wonder,  then,  that  few  blacks  could  afford  to  choose 
school  over  work  and  that  many  were  forced  to  leave  Latin  during 
the  late  twenties  and  early  thirties.  Jobs  were  necessary  if  they 
were  to  survive.  White’s  family  history  was  a  good  illustration: 
his  mother  let  him  finish  “my  last  year  of  school  before  I  went  to 
work  —  I  was  to  graduate  in  the  class  of  1932  at  the  Boston  Latin 
school.  But  in  dignity  the  price  of  my  finishing  the  Latin  School, 
instead  of  going  out  to  hunt  work,  was  crushing.  We  were  on 
home  relief.”5 

Boston,  as  we  have  seen,  has  not  always  been  a  favorable  soil 
for  the  growth  of  a  black  meritocracy.  Parker  Bailey  had  to  go 
South;  others  already  mentioned  have  chosen  to  live  and  work  in 
other  cities.  Two  men,  William  Harrison  and  Reed  Edwin  Peggram, 
found  living  abroad  more  to  their  liking;  and  had  it  not  been  for 
World  War  II,  neither  might  have  returned  to  this  country.  Hap 
rison’s  career  and  alienation  have  already  been  discussed.  In  a 
sense,  Peggram’s  experience  was  much  more  tragic.  Graduated 
from  Harvard  College  in  1935  magna  cum  laude  and  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  after  a  year  at  Columbia  he  returned  to  Harvard  to  pursue 
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a  Ph.D.  in  comparative  literature.  However,  in  1938  Peggram 
received  a  fellowship  that  permitted  him  to  study  at  the  Sorbonne. 
He  fell  in  love  with  Paris.  Not  wanting  to  return  home  (unlike 
most  Americans),  he  went  to  Italy  and  became  a  prisoner  of  war. 
He  was  brought  back  to  this  country  and  suffered  a  serious  emotional 
and  mental  illness  from  which  he  never  recovered.  He  died  in 
Dorchester  in  1982.  Would  the  pull  of  Paris  have  been  so  strong 
had  not  the  reality  of  life  in  Boston  been  so  harsh?  There  is  no 
escaping  the  fact  that  Peggram,  educated  at  Latin  and  a  brilliant 
student  at  Harvard,  should  have  had  a  memorable  career.  The 
tragedy  is  that  he  is  neither  remembered  nor  appreciated. 

However,  some  of  the  black  students  from  this  period  seem  not 
only  to  have  survived  but  to  have  more  positive  memories  of  the 
harsh  equality  of  the  day  than  they  have  of  the  subtle  racism  of 
schools  like  Harvard  College.  Dr.  Patrick,  for  example,  said  he 
never  returned  for  Harvard  reunions  because  of  the  memories  of 
some  of  the  racism  there  but  that  whenever  he  could  he  always 
participated  in  the  alumni  affairs  associated  with  the  Latin  School. 

A  change  was  occurring  in  the  total  educational  picture  in  Boston 
which  affected  the  quality  of  life  and  work  at  the  Latin  school. 
Marson  felt  this  keenly  when  he  wrote, 

Not  only  had  City  Hall  became  a  bargaining  center  for  hundreds  of  plums 
distributed  to  the  faithful,  but  even  School  Headquarters  —  until  about 
1920  a  sacrosanct  and  inviolable  sanctuary  of  incorruptible  men  —  had 
become  a  replica  of  the  noisome  political  swamp  down  the  hill  on  School 
Street.  The  climax  came  when  widespread  scandals  connected  with  job' 
selling  and  favoritism  were  publicized.  . .  . 

At  Latin  School  we  felt  the  impact  almost  immediately.  Heads  of 
department  appeared  who  were  unschooled  and  ineffective.  In  only  a  few 
accidental  instances  were  they  qualified;  and  in  several  cases,  large  staffs 
were  headed  by  mediocrities  who  were  outclassed  in  scholarship,  peda- 
gogical  skill,  and  executive  ability  by  four  or  more  men  under  them.  In  the 
early  years  of  my  tenure,  the  momentum  furnished  by  the  traditional  stan¬ 
dards  of  the  school  sustained  us;  but  when  one  headmaster,  during  the 
last  five  years  of  his  term,  refused  to  fight,  the  end  of  qualitative  work  was 
assured. .  .  .6 
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And  Marson  continues  in  a  vein  disturbingly  familiar  to  readers 
today: 

The  evidence  of  the  constantly  deteriorating  standards  of  achievement 
and  grading  in  the  elementary  schools  had  become  so  overwhelming  that 
successive  headmasters  of  our  school  had  protested. .  .  .  But  [Marson  con- 
tinued]  we  got  nowhere,  partly  because  some  people  presented  specious 
arguments  that  such  a  method  would  be  undemocratic,  some  feared  politb 
cal  consequences  inflicted  by  voters  whose  sons  might  fail,  but  most  of 
those  in  control  were  either  indifferent  to  our  plight  or  incapable  of  seeing 
the  problem.7 

Peter  Schrag  noted  that  the  Latin  School  survived  these  changes 
and  that  its  earlier  values  were  restored,  an  outcome  due  in  no 
small  measure  to  the  actions  of  the  alumni.  New  and  more  competent 
teachers  were  brought  in,  admission  standards  were  tightened, 
and  competitive  examinations  were  instituted.  Wilfred  Leo  O’Leary, 
a  graduate  of  Latin,  was  appointed  as  the  headmaster.8 

During  this  period  of  decline  and  resurgence,  the  black  student 
population  was  growing  slowly  from  seven  in  the  twenties  to 
twenty^eight  in  the  thirties,  to  thirty^one  in  the  forties  and  forty' 
two  in  the  fifties. 

During  the  fifties,  in  fact,  except  for  1950  and  1958  each  class 
graduated  more  than  three  black  students.  In  1951  and  1955  there 
were  five  each  year;  in  1952,  1953,  1956,  and  1959  there  were  four 
each  year;  in  1954  there  were  seven  black  graduates;  and  six  in 
1957.  In  the  1960s  there  were  sixtymine  black  graduates;  sixty^six 
in  the  seventies,  and  133  in  the  years  1980-  1984. 

In  1978,  three  black  young  women,  as  the  first  females  of  their 
race,  were  graduated. 

The  reason  for  this  dramatic  increase  in  black  student  graduates 
places  the  Latin  School  within  the  framework  of  the  controversy 
of  equal  education  for  blacks  in  Boston. 


Chapter  IV 

The  Gathering  Storm — “Brown”  Comes 
to  Boston 


Latin  is  in  many  ways  unique,  a  separate  ward  within  the  public  school 
establishment .  . .  the  bridge  between  the  Yankee  tradition  and  contempo 
rary  Boston,  the  link  between  Puritans  and  Irish  Catholics,  between  all 
that  is  classical  and  traditional  and  whatever  is  modern  about  Boston 
education.  The  Latin  School  gives  Boston  more  to  brag  about  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  system  put  together.  Its  graduates  and  students  earn  the  vast 
bulk  of  the  city’s  distinctions,  represent  one  third  of  its  college  admissions 
. . .  and  virtually  all  of  its  scholastic  honors.  It  is  the  Latin  School  that  ties 
the  city  system  to  its  history,  gives  it  its  standards  and  the  limited  glory  it 
enjoys,  and  provides  its  most  competent  high  school  teaching.1 

It  would  naturally  follow,  therefore,  that  any  unrest  or  dissatisfaction 
within  the  black  community  in  this  period  would  inevitably  affect 
or  involve  the  Latin  School.  For  most,  the  events  surrounding 
education  and  the  black  community  of  the  last  twentyTve  or  more 
years  are  perhaps  more  familiar  than  those  of  the  last  century; 
certainly,  they  have  been  as  shattering  and  as  divisive  as  were 
those  in  Boston  in  the  1840s  and  1850s.  While  abolition  was  no 
longer  the  issue,  civil  rights  was.  And  the  awareness  that  segregation 
in  the  north  was  as  much  a  fact  of  life  by  custom  as  it  was  in  the 
south  by  law  caused  the  black  community  to  be  energized  enough 
to  admit  it  and  to  try  to  do  something  about  it. 

It  is  hard  to  pinpoint  a  particular  event  or  even  person  who 
mobilized  the  community.  Certainly  the  discussion  of  the  “Brown 
vs  Topeka”  case  brought  out  into  the  open  thoughts  many  were 
silently  harboring — segregation,  as  Sumner  argued  in  the  Roberts 
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case,  was  both  unconstitutional  and  harmful  to  black  as  well  as 
white  children.  Many  Bostonians,  black  and  white  alike,  had  refused 
to  see  that  Boston  had  increasingly  become — or  perhaps,  put  more 
realistically — continued  to  be  a  segregated  city  in  its  neighborhoods, 
in  its  schools,  and  in  other  institutions. 

The  black  community  realized  that  this  pattern  of  de  facto  seg' 
regation  had  deliberately  created  a  system  of  education  for  black 
children  that  was  inferior  in  content  and  in  facilities.  The  arguments 
and  personalities  on  both  sides  of  this  assertion  thus  go  beyond  the 
design  of  this  account  —  or  the  necessity  for  repetition.  However, 
it  was  inevitable  that  the  Latin  School  would  become  a  part  of 
them,  and  rightly  so — the  School  would  be  scrutinized  and  evaluated 
on  its  ability  to  provide  equal  educational  access  to  black  children. 

Neither  the  leaders  of  the  black  community  nor  Judge  Garrity 
(who  in  his  capacity  as  federal  judge  had  responsibility  for  imple' 
menting  desegration  in  the  Boston  schools)  charged  that  the  Latin 
School  was  academically  deficient.  The  issue  around  the  Latin 
School  has  been  that  of  racial  imbalance.  Is  “the  racial  population 
of  the  school  sharply  out  of  balance  with  the  racial  composition  of 
the  society  in  which  the  Negro  children  study,  serve  and  work?”2 
If  this  is  so,  it  is  illegal  and,  accordingly,  should  be  changed. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  this  issue  of  imbalance,  for  better  or 
worse,  is  one  kind  of  problem  for  publicly^assigned  schools  and 
quite  a  different  problem  for  so-called  examination  schools,  like 
the  Boston  Latin,  in  which  students  are  accepted  only  after  having 
passed  an  examination.  To  comply  with  the  law,  two  choices  were 
open  to  the  School:  to  do  away  with  the  examinations  or  to  alter 
the  scores  in  such  a  way  as  to  ensure  compliance.  Judge  Garrity 
had  ruled  that  the  student  population  of  the  Latin  School,  to  be 
racially  balanced,  had  to  be  35  percent  black  and  Hispanic  —  the 
mechanism  for  achieving  this  balance  being  left  to  the  School. 

This  was  easier  said  than  done,  for  as  Marson  pointed  out  on 
quite  another  issue,  the  Latin  School  stands  between  requirements 
of  colleges,  on  one  hand,  and  the  preparation  given  by  elementary 
schools,  on  the  other.  A  weakness  on  either  end  of  this  educational 
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ladder  has  serious  repercussions  for  the  Latin  School.  There  is  no 
quick  fix  to  meet  the  requirements  of  racial  balance  while  maim 
taining  the  educational  integrity  and  tradition  of  the  Boston  Latin 
School.  Children  first  must  have  been  properly  educated  at  the 
elementary  school  level. 

As  of  February  1,  1984,  according  to  Report  J\[o.  2  to  the  United 
States  District  Court,  District  of  Massachusetts,  on  Boston  School 
Desegregation,  Volume  I,  The  Boston  Latin  School  showed  difficulty 
retaining  black  and  Hispanic  students  as  well  as  a  disproportionate 
suspension  rate  for  black  students.  Perhaps  the  most  that  can  be 
expected  is  constant  vigilance,  for  some  social  processes  require 
time,  and  haste  does  not  ensure  success.  But  to  avoid  or  deny  or 
suppress  equal  educational  opportunity  is  an  action  that  the  black 
community  can  no  longer  ignore  on  the  part  of  the  educational 
authorities  in  Boston.  The  documentation  indicates  that  black 
students  in  even  greater  numbers  are  still  succeeding  at  the  Latin 
School.  One  hopes  that  the  trend  continues  and  the  numbers 
increase.  There  is  ample  evidence  both  historically  and  more  recently 
that  the  black  graduate  of  the  Boston  Latin  School  can  be  a  student 
eminently  worthy  of  the  distinction  and  the  tradition  of  that  aca^ 
demic  heritage. 


Chapter  V 

1 What  Black,  Graduates  of  the  Boston 
Latin  School  Have  Accomplished: 

A  Schematic  Overview 


To  have  graduated  from  the  Boston  Latin  School  is  an  intellectual 
achievement  of  which  any  student  can  be  proud.  And  there  have 
been  many  outstanding  and  distinguished  black  graduates  from 
the  1930s  to  the  present.  They  have  been  scholars,  university 
presidents,  judges,  artists,  colonels,  high  school  principals,  com' 
mercial  pilots,  college  professors,  journalists,  and  more  recently 
corporate  executives.  While  it  would  be  enlightening  to  identify 
some  of  the  particularly  outstanding  graduates,  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  success  is  relative,  relative  to  opportunity,  to  larger 
societal  circumstances,  even  to  good  fortune — to  being  in  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time.  Some  former  students  have  not  been  included 
in  this  survey  because,  while  they  may  have  entered  the  Latin 
School,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  not  necessarily  academic,  they  did 
not  graduate.  The  Depression  and  the  wars  took  their  toll.  What 
follows  is  an  overview  of  the  accomplishments  of  some  of  the 
known  graduates.  Unfortunately,  even  surprisingly,  many  graduates 
have  been  'lost,”  that  is,  it  has  been  impossible  to  locate  them  — 
either  by  documentation  or  reputation.  No  doubt  some  have  pun 
posefully  disappeared;  others  upon  leaving  the  area  have  cut  their 
ties  to  it. 

While  every  precaution  has  been  taken  to  verify  accurately  the 
ethnic  identity  of  the  graduates,  in  those  days  when  racial  or 
ethnic  identity  was  not  a  part  of  the  record,  some  individuals  may 
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have  been  overlooked  and  a  few  erroneously  included.  With  these 
reservations,  it  is  still  possible  to  draw  an  informative  sociological 
profile  of  these  graduates. 

Data  were  sought  on  college  entrance,  graduate  school  education, 
general  occupation,  and  residence.  These  data  do  not  tell  the  whole 
story  of  creating  a  black  meritocracy  in  Boston.  For  example,  William 
Monroe  Trotter,  who  grew  up  in  Boston  and  is  perhaps  the  best' 
known  intellectual  among  his  contemporaries  and  even  today,  did 
not  attend  the  Boston  Latin  School.  Trotter  did  go  to  Harvard 
College,  where  he  was  an  outstanding  student,  making  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  in  his  junior  year,  the  first  black  to  be  so  honored  at  the 
College.  In  addition,  although  381  graduates  have  been  identified, 
no  data  were  available  on  133  of  them  —  where  they  went  to 
college  and  what  they  did  or  are  doing  with  their  lives. 

For  a  student  who  successfully  completed  the  rigorous  curriculum 
at  the  Latin  School,  the  next  anticipated  goal  was  admission  to 
Harvard  College.  Of  the  248  students  on  whom  there  are  data, 
fortyTour  were  admitted.  It  is  useful  to  note  not  only  the  number 
who  attended  Harvard  but  when  they  attended.  The  peak  for 
admission  was  in  the  early  years.  During  the  nineteenth  century, 
three  of  the  four  black  Latin  students  entered  Harvard  and  gradu' 
ated.Inthe  period  from  1920  to  1931,  eight  of  the  eleven  graduates 
went  on  to  Harvard.  After  this  period,  blacks  continued  to  go  to 
Harvard  but  in  proportionately  smaller  numbers.  For  example, 
from  1932  to  1952,  only  sixteen  out  of  sixtyTve  black  graduates 
entered  Harvard;  from  1953  to  1973,  of  the  125  black  graduates, 
only  twelve  went  to  Harvard. 

The  first  black  graduate  chose  to  enter  a  predominantly  black 
college  in  1930.  All  told,  from  1930  to  1983,  fourteen  students  left 
the  so'called  white  world  for  the  black  in  search  of  higher  education. 

Two  graduates  of  the  black  institutions  returned  to  Harvard  to 
study  law.  Seventeen  other  former  graduates  (ten  of  whom  were 
Harvard  undergraduates)  received  a  graduate  education  at  Harvard. 
None  of  the  graduates  pursued  a  medical  education  at  Harvard 
University.  As  the  earlier  chapter  documents,  while  the  first  few 
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graduates  of  Latin  were  going  on  from  Harvard  College  to  a  Harvard 
graduate  school,  neither  of  the  two  of  this  period  who  went  into 
medicine  attended  the  Harvard  Medical  School.  One  went  to  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  other  to  the  University  of 
Berlin. 

The  career  pattern  of  all  these  graduates,  therefore,  reflects 
available  opportunities  and  occasionally  personal  preference  of  the 
respective  historical  periods.  Sixteen  graduates  became  doctors, 
twenty'two  became  lawyers,  six  of  those  ultimately  becoming  judges. 
Nine  went  into  higher  education  as  presidents,  other  administrators, 
and  professors.  Four  of  these  are  associated  with  predominantly 
black  institutions. 

There  are  four  social  workers  but  only  one  dentist  and  one 
minister  in  the  sample.  Six  chose  public  education  (perhaps  reluc' 
tantly),  beginning  with  Parker  Bailey  in  1881;  the  next  public 
school  teachers  graduated  in  the  1940s. 

Two  other  factors  have  apparently  affected  the  career  pattern 
of  black  graduates  of  Latin  —  the  military,  an  attraction  probably 
related  to  recruitment  before  and  after  World  War  II,  and  the 
growing  opportunities  offered  by  corporations.  A  few  graduates, 
having  retired  from  the  military,  have  moved  into  the  private 
sector,  either  on  their  own,  or  as  an  employee  of  one  of  the  large 
corporations  —  thus  having  had  two  careers  and  making  it  difficult 
to  place  them.  Others  have  moved  from  law  into  the  corporate 
world,  and  still  others  have  gone  directly  into  the  corporate  world. 

An  example  of  occupational  change  is  the  first  graduate  to  seek 
a  military  career,  according  to  our  records:  he  graduated  in  1956 
and  is  now  a  pilot  for  Philip  Morris  Company.  One  or  two  on 
retiring  from  the  military  established  their  own  business.  There 
would  be  a  worthwhile  story  in  giving  close  attention  to  this  career 
pattern  —  military  service  and  corporate  employment  —  for  it 
implies  more  future  opportunities  than  were  available  in  earlier 
years,  particularly  if  computer  expertise  is  included. 

The  first  graduate  to  go  directly  into  the  corporate  sector  did  so 
in  1938.  Twenty^eight  graduates  are  now  working  in  some  profes* 
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sional  or  semiprofessional  capacity  within  the  business  community. 
Six  were  or  are  journalists;  one  has  combined  journalism  with  a 
career  in  law. 

In  the  early  years,  beginning  with  Lovett  Groves,  some  who 
graduated  without  professional  credentials  or  with  credentials  that 
were  not  accepted  in  the  marketplace  sought  security  and  status 
through  government  employment  with  the  Post  Office  or  U.S. 
Customs,  for  example.  Government  service  for  a  few  of  these  grad' 
uates  has  meant  opportunities  at  the  highest  level  of  federal 
employment  or  appointment. 

For  black  Americans  there  is  always  the  nagging  question  of 
whether  their  greatest  opportunities  are  in  the  south  or  elsewhere. 
A  few  Latin  School  graduates  chose  to  live  in  the  south  before 
1950,  but  since  then  only  five  have  chosen  to  go  south  to  work. 
Seventy  students  graduating  before  1980  have  remained  in  Massa' 
chusetts.  The  rest  are  scattered  in  large  cities  in  the  east,  midwest, 
and  far  west. 

Naturally,  there  was  considerable  controversy  when  girls  were 
first  admitted  to  the  Boston  Latin  School.  The  first  three  black  girls 
graduated  in  the  class  of  1978;  in  1979  and  1980  there  were  seven 
each  year;  in  1981  there  were  seventeen;  in  1982,  fourteen;  in 
1983,  eighteen;  and  in  1984,  thirteen. 

According  to  available  documentation,  thirty  of  these  girls  went 
on  to  college.  Of  these  only  two  went  to  Harvard  College;  three 
went  to  Howard  University,  a  predominantly  black  institution. 
One  went  to  Wellesley,  one  to  the  University  of  Michigan,  one  to 
Macalester  College,  one  to  Albany  State,  and  one  to  Carolina 
Coastal  College  in  preparation  for  a  career  in  the  military.  The 
remainder  went  to  local  colleges  —  Brandeis,  Tufts,  Simmons, 
Suffolk  University,  Boston  University,  Framingham  State,  and  the 
University  of  Massachusetts. 

One  of  the  three  earliest  female  graduates,  who  later  graduated 
from  Tufts  University,  says  that  she  has  no  regrets.  She  felt  the 
environment  at  Boston  Latin  was  challenging  and  very  competitive, 
and  she  would  recommend  the  school  to  another  black  girl  who 
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enjoys  learning  and  is  motivated  to  achieve.  Being  black  and  female, 
she  felt,  did  “put  you  further  outside  of  the  school  environment.” 

A  graduate  of  the  second  class  having  girls  felt  unwelcome  at 
Latin  —  more  for  being  black  than  being  a  girl.  In  one  advanced 
placement  course,  she  was  the  only  black  girl  in  the  class  and  felt 
she  “didn’t  belong  there.” 

She  was,  however,  glad  she  went  to  the  Latin  School  and  was 
grateful  for  support  from  her  family  and  friends.  This  graduate  was 
critical  of  her  teachers.  Any  girl  entering  Latin,  she  advised,  should 
be  highly  motivated,  not  intimidated  by  racism  or  sexism,  and  able 
to  keep  her  grades  up. 

“When  I  graduated,  that  diploma  provided  a  special  moment, 
for  the  struggle  and  the  effort  had  all  paid  off,”  she  said. 


Chapter  VI 

“What  I  Want  to  Become” 


While  this  report  has  stressed  the  historical  role  of  blacks  at  the 
Boston  Latin  School,  it  seems  important  to  gauge  in  some  way  how 
black  graduates  felt  about  themselves  and  their  experience  at  the 
Latin  School.  The  yearbook,  Liber  Act  or  um,  has  been  a  useful  tool. 
In  that  publication  students  list  not  only  their  many  activities  but, 
beginning  in  1972,  their  ambitions  in  life. 

As  a  general  observation,  1966  seems  to  have  been  a  critical  year 
—  there  are,  for  example,  noticeably  more  Chinese  students  in  the 
graduating  class.  In  addition,  there  are  more  informal  pictures  of 
blacks  and  the  first  mention  of  activities  concerning  civil  rights. 
(Prior  to  that  year  only  one  or  two  students  had  listed  the 
N.A.A.C.P.  as  an  organizational  activity.)  Also,  there  appeared  in 
that  year  the  first  mention  of  participation  in  the  activities  of  a 
black  fraternity  (Omega),  and  the  first  mention  of  the  AfnvAsian 
Culture  Society,  which  by  1969  had  split  into  two  groups  —  one 
for  Asians  and  one  for  blacks. 

There  is  something  intriguing  and  revealing  about  the  ambitions 
listed  in  a  high  school  yearbook,  particularly  a  high  school  such  as 
the  Boston  Latin  School,  which  tested  the  fibre  of  each  pupil.  To 
draw  significant  comparisons,  of  course,  one  would  need  to  know 
what  the  white  classmates  at  Latin  sought  to  become  and  what 
blacks  graduating  from  other  high  schools  in  Boston  were  hoping 
to  do  with  their  lives.  As  no  such  comparisons  are  possible  here, 
one  must  take  these  hopes  for  what  they  are.  Certainly  no  despair 
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or  futility  appears  in  these  statements,  nor  are  they  by  any  means 
limited  to  the  familiar  roles  within  the  black  community — teacher, 
preacher,  social  worker,  for  instance. 

Variety  and  a  sense  of  the  opportunity  provided  by  an  open 
society  are  evident  —  as  is  a  startling  belief  in  excelling,  in  being 
the  best,  in  being  successful.  A  few  students  do  not  indicate  ambition, 
but  they  are  the  minority;  most  of  these  black  graduates  looked 
toward  a  brighter  life  after  the  Latin  School. 

To  become  a  lawyer  or  a  computer  technician. 

To  make  good  in  a  rough  and  shaky  world. 

To  honor  Christ  in  my  life  style. 

To  be  employed  with  the  federal  government. 

To  have  enough  color  to  be  black. 

To  become  a  doctor. 

To  become  an  accountant  and  a  coach. 

To  become  an  electrical  engineer. 

To  help  people  the  best  way  I  can. 

To  get  over  ...  in  life. 

To  become  an  engineer. 

To  become  a  motivating  force  in  the  field  of  black  literature. 

To  become  a  great  engineer  and  to  enlighten  mankind  with 

achievements. 

To  become  a  successful  physician. 

To  become  a  biophysicist  or  exobiologist. 

To  be  a  leader — a  great  leader. 

To  never  get  too  old  to  defend  myself. 

To  become  a  psychologist  or  a  special  education  teacher. 

To  follow  the  Latin  School  tradition  of  success  in  business 

engineering. 

To  be  able  to  afford  a  Rolls  Royce  but  buy  a  Volkswagen 

instead. 
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To  be  the  top  fashion  designer  in  the  world. 

To  be  young,  gifted  and  willing. 

To  simply  be  me! 

To  be  the  best  in  all  my  endeavors. 

To  attend  an  international  fine  arts  college  to  be  a  fashion 
coordinator. 

To  be  remembered  by  all  who  knew  me. 

To  attain  a  college  education  and  a  satisfying  career. 

To  live  like  God  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  unashamed  on  that 
day  that  all  men  are  judged. 

To  advance  confidently  in  the  direction  of  my  goals,  to 
endeavor  to  live  the  life.  I  hope  to  contribute  significantly  to 
the  empowerment  of  people’s  lives. 

To  become  an  electrical  engineer,  later  on  advancing  to  an 
executive  position. 

To  be  satisfied,  secure  and  respected,  to  be  happy  in  what' 
ever  I  decide  and  successful  in  all  my  endeavors. 

To  become  a  physical  therapist. 

To  succeed  in  college. 

To  go  to  college,  to  study  administration,  management  and 
business  law. 

To  work  with  urban  black  youths  in  some  capacity. 

To  get  a  doctorate  in  biology  or  linguistics,  and  eventually 
marry  and  have  two  children. 

To  be  an  engineer. 

To  write  a  book  of  poems,  become  fluent  in  Spanish,  help 
children,  that  they  may  help  to  make  the  world  a  better 
place. 

To  become  a  physical  therapist  and  finally  go  back  to  my 
home  country  of  Barbados. 

To  excel  in  every  facet  of  business  and  become  a  successful 
president  of  a  huge  company  mainly  my  own. 
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To  go  forth  and  teach  nations. 

To  be  a  soccer  player  of  world  cup  caliber. 

Lawyer,  Politician,  President. 

To  go  to  college,  major  in  business  management  and  play 
basketball.  I  want  to  be  successful  and  make  money. 

To  be  a  radio/television  broadcaster. 

To  graduate  from  Boston  Latin  School. 

To  always  have  the  best. 

To  be  happy  and  make  others  happy  in  the  process. 

To  be  ruler  of  the  world. 

To  become  a  mechanical  engineer. 

To  pursue  a  medical  career  in  a  Spanish-speaking  country. 
To  be  successful  in  whatever  I  choose  for  a  career. 

To  be  a  psychologist. 

To  teach  in  elementary  school. 

To  become  an  architect. 

To  become  a  well-known  surgeon. 

To  be  a  nurse. 

To  become  a  lawyer. 

To  be  successful,  rich  and  well  known. 

To  be  a  professional  athlete. 

To  be  a  nurse. 

To  be  an  officer  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corp. 

To  be  undercover  at  all  times. 

To  become  a  portrait  painter  and  successful  businesswoman. 
To  become  an  engineer. 

To  become  a  better  person  and  to  work  in  the  field  of 
communications. 

To  be  successful  at  whatever  I  do. 

To  be  a  lawyer  or  a  producer. 

To  succeed. 
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To  excel  in  everything  I  do. 

To  be  an  individual. 

I  have  dreamed  the  impossible  dream.  I  would  like  to  make 
it  come  true. 

To  be  me. 

To  become  a  head  shrinker. 

Success. 

To  obtain  a  Ph.D.  in  archeology  and  to  find  Alexander  the 
Great  buried  somewhere  in  Alexandria. 

To  succeed  in  life. 

To  be  happy  with  whatever  I  choose  to  do  in  the  future. 

To  have  all  my  former  classmates  and  teachers  as  psychiatric 
patients  at  my  own  psychiatric  clinic. 

Computer  programmer  and  nuclear  physicist. 

To  be  an  architect. 

To  live  a  life  for  God,  be  successful,  to  aid  others  in  time  of 
need  and  especially  to  live  a  joyful  life. 

Child  psychiatrist  or  pediatrician. 

To  become  a  biomedical  engineer. 

To  reach  the  stars. 

To  be  happy. 

To  be  a  lawyer. 

To  get  everything  I  ever  wanted. 

To  know  I  have  made  it  when  I  have  parked  my  Porsche  in 
a  five'car  garage. 

To  help  build  a  better  world. 

To  be  successful  in  all  my  endeavors  and  to  always  be  me  (it 
might  be  nice  to  be  rich  too). 

To  be  the  best  at  whatever  I  do. 

Computer  science  accountant. 

To  be  all  that  I  can  be  without  joining  the  Army. 
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To  be  the  best  at  whatever  I  do,  which  is  everything. 

To  obtain  the  skill  to  earn  enough  money. 

To  be  bilingual. 

To  live  and  let  live. 

To  be  a  pediatrician. 

To  live  my  life  to  its  fullest  extent. 

To  be  happy  and  live  life  to  the  fullest. 

To  work  with  bilingual  people. 

To  live  a  happy  life. 

To  live  life  to  its  fullest. 

To  succeed  in  all  endeavors  throughout  the  rest  of  my  life. 
To  be  a  successful  lawyer. 

To  have  wisdom,  happiness  and  respect  and  to  believe  that  I 
can  do  anything. 

To  become  a  successful  researcher  and  therapist  for  the  men' 
tally  ill  and  physically  disabled. 

Chemical  engineer  or  computer  science. 

To  further  my  education  and  to  improve  myself. 

To  be  the  best  that  I  can  possibly  be  at  whatever  I  choose  to 
do  in  life. 

A  career  in  foreign  service. 

To  be  all  that  I  was  created  to  be  —  to  enter  the  field  of 
medicine  or  psychology. 

To  become  a  rich,  healthy  and  wise  lawyer. 

To  achieve  greatness  or  have  it  thrust  upon  me. 

To  become  an  electrical  engineer  or  architect  and  be  rich. 

To  become  a  world  class  sprinter  in  the  1988-94  Olympic 
Games. 

To  be  successful  in  college,  go  on  to  medical  school  and 
become  an  obstetrician. 
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To  become  a  chemical  engineer  and  to  be  satisfied  with 
myself  after  I  have  achieved  my  goals. 

To  be  successful  in  my  endeavor. 

To  get  what  I  want  and  want  what  I  get. 

To  reach  the  top. 

To  be  rich  and  lucky. 

To  be  the  seventh  richest  thirty ^yeapold  bachelor  in  the 
United  States  and  to  be  a  very  good  friend  of  numbers  one 
through  six  or  to  marry  into  a  wealthy  family. 

To  become  very  successful  in  life. 

To  become  a  millionaire,  or  to  marry  one. 

To  be  happy  in  life. 

To  travel  throughout  the  world  and  explore  the  languages 
and  cultures  of  other  people. 

To  become  a  successful  pediatrician. 

To  become  a  great  psychologist. 


Postscript 


In  concluding  this  survey,  one  can  perhaps  agree  with  Marson 
when  he  recalls  the  kind  of  Latin  School  graduate  he  remembered: 

Some  withdrew  into  ivory  towers  to  escape  the  violent  winds  that  shake 
our  world.  Others  became  fanatic  advocates  of  a  cause  and  devoted  them' 
selves  to  its  propagation  . . . 

Finally,  among  those  who  succeeded  . .  .  [were]  the  perfectly  adjusted 
who  took  the  world  as  they  found  it,  were  as  contented  as  humans  can 
reasonably  hope  to  be,  and  made  major  contributions  to  it.  Each  . . .  had  its 
own  peculiar  characteristics  but  solved  its  problems  of  adjustment  in  its 
own  way. 

For  those  who  failed  to  find  their  way  in  the  competitive  wilderness  of 
laissez'faire  capitalism,  the  trails  become  obscure,  hidden,  or  lost.  Some 
rebelled  and  refused  to  take  part  in  the  search  for  light. . .  A  few  wasted 
their  energies  along  the  devious  by-paths  of  asocial  or  antisocial  behavior 
in  futile  protests  against  life  and  society.  An  even  tinier  segment  expressed 
complete  despair  by  taking  their  own  lives.  It  is  to  prevent  the  tragic 
dissipation  of  our  finest  minds  .  . .  that  society  must  supply  free  schools  of 
the  quality  of  Boston  Latin  School.  Only  then  will  boys  and  girls  with  the 
best  minds  have  the  opportunity  to  learn,  to  be  content,  and  to  be  fruitful. 
Only  then  can  we  fulfill  the  promise  of  freedom  and  democracy. 1 
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Appendix 

Blacl{  Graduates  of  the  Boston  Latin  School 


Class 

Name 

Class  Name 

1877 

Parker  Bailey 

1936 

Blair  Theodore  Hunt 

1877 

Hubert  St.  Pierre  Ruffin 

1937 

Wade  Hampton  McCree 

1886 

Clement  Morgan 

1937 

Lloyd  George  Morrison 

1898 

Lovett  B.  Groves 

1937 

Burnett  Whitfred  Robinson 

1913 

Butler  Roland  Wilson 

1937 

Cornelius  Vincent 

1920 

Henry  Lewis  Courtney 

1937 

Roland  Alvin  Webb 

1922 

John  Baptiste  Hall  II 

1937 

William  Henry  Worthy 

1925 

Julian  D.  Steele 

1938 

Louis  Barrington  Clark 

1926 

Edward  Fiske  Hutchins 

1938 

Wilson  Louis  Hunt 

1926 

Thomas  William  Patrick,  Jr. 

1938 

George  Warren  McClane 

1928 

William  Harrison 

1938 

Thomas  Marshall  Miller 

1928 

Frank  Martin  Snowden,  Jr. 

1938 

Harold  Wellington  Russell 

1930 

Seaton  Wesley  Manning 

1938 

Ronimus  Robert  Stokes 

1930 

Charles  W.  Quick 

1939 

Drue  King 

1931 

Oswald  Louis  Jordan 

1940 

Richard  Allan  Branker 

1931 

Reed  Edwin  Peggram 

1940 

Harryjustin  Elam 

1932 

Clarence  George  Corbin 

1940 

William  Scott  Ellis 

1933 

Ralph  Emerson  Epps 

1940 

George  Haskin  Guilford 

1934 

Charles  Augustus  Brown 

1940 

Benjamin  Franklin  Handy 

1934 

Bernadin  Francis  Dabney 

1940 

Joseph  Fitzgerald  Lynch 

1934 

Edward  Frazier  Kennell 

1941 

Mason  Lovett  Groves 

1934 

Elwood  Scott  McKenny 

1941 

Kenneth  Keel 

1934 

John  Walter  Sebastin 

1941 

Walter  Herbert  Morris 

1934 

Herbert  Tucker 

1941 

Samuel  Pentzel  Perry 

1936 

Matthew  Washington  Bullock 

1941 

Garrett  Vernon  Ridley 

1936 

Leroy  Henry  Daniels 

1942 

George  Clayton  Branche 
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Name 

Class 

Name 

1943 

Joseph  Trevor  Lindo 

1954 

Robert  Nathaniel  White 

1943 

Allan  Turner  Monroe 

1955 

Alan  Clarke 

1943 

Clifton  Reginald  Wharton 

1955 

Conrad  Theodore  Donovan 

1944 

James  R.  Braithwaite 

1955 

James  Heard  Grier 

1944 

Arthur  Leroy  Collins 

1955 

John  Gordon  Martin 

1944 

Carlyle  Stewart  Parsons 

1955 

Robert  Patterson  Watkins 

1945 

Matthew  Davidson  Branche 

1956 

Wade  Spencer  Gatling 

1945 

Edward  August  Chandler 

1956 

Louis  Leavert  Johnson 

1946 

David  Earle 

1956 

Ronald  Storer  McMullen 

1946 

Dean  Yarborough 

1956 

Earl  Wesley  Schley 

1947 

Lucius  Benjamin  Banks 

1957 

Howard  Russell  Gray 

1947 

Richard  Banks 

1957 

John  Haines 

1947 

Buckner  Gamby 

1957 

Robert  Leo  Randolph 

1947 

Robert  Elzy  Yarborough 

1957 

David  Grandison  Swepson 

1949 

Sylvan  Lloyd  Campbell 

1957 

Edward  Lester  Tucker 

1949 

Clarence  Augustus  Foye 

1957 

Robert  John  Underwood 

1949 

James  Atwood  Jones 

1958 

John  Leslie  Haynes 

1949 

Winston  Gregory  Kavanaugh 

1958 

George  Hubert  Huggins 

1949 

George  Nathaniel  Queeley 

1959 

Lowell  Skinner  Davidson 

1950 

James  Harper  McCree 

1959 

Joseph  Green  France 

1951 

George  Wilberforce  Butler 

1959 

George  Johnson 

1951 

Norman  Wendell  Johnson 

1959 

Oliver  Wendell  Saunders 

1951 

Ronald  Jones 

1960 

Alfred  Sylvester  Brothers,  Jr. 

1951 

Joshua  Lawrence  Smith 

1960 

Edward  Ernest  Goode 

1951 

Elmer  Lloyd  Taylor 

1960 

Clyde  Marion  Hall 

1952 

Leonard  Altamond  DeCordova 

1960 

Preston  Delacey  Haynes 

1952 

Otis  Andrew  Gates 

1960 

Lloyd  Parham,  Jr. 

1952 

Melvin  Benjamin  Miller 

1960 

Michael  Ernest  Parham 

1952 

Frederick  James  Washington 

1960 

Robert  Benjamin  Ramsey 

1953 

Edward  O’Neal  Howard 

1960 

Marvin  Earl  Stick 

1953 

Hubert  Leon  Howard 

1960 

Earl  Robert  Wilson 

1953 

Norman  Augustus  Reid 

1961 

Alan  Dennis  Dinsfriend 

1953 

Richard  Gilbert  Wharton 

1961 

Philip  Lincoln  Mendes 

1954 

Carl  Edward  Banks 

1961 

Andrew  Edward  Newton 

1954 

Paul  Irving  Grady 

1961 

William  Huston  Wilkinson 

1954 

Arthur  William  Mayo 

1962 

Edward  Leon  Bailey 

1954 

Chester  Lewis  Rose 

1962 

George  Philip  Banks 

1954 

William  Frederick  Strickland 

1962 

Edwin  Dewey  Bell 

1954 

Alan  Joseph  Ward 

1962 

Cain  Hope  Felder 
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Name 

Class  Name 

1962 

Edwin  Pocher  Fredie 

1967 

Frederick  Earle  Smith 

1962 

Charles  Frances  Gandy  III 

1967 

Arnett  Lanse  Waters 

1962 

Richard  Lowery 

1968 

Peter  Charles  Bynoe 

1963 

Charles  Boddington  Harris 

1968 

Glen  Anthony  Costa 

1963 

Leslie  Alan  Jackson 

1968 

Robert  Edney 

1963 

Andrew  Michael  Razin 

1968 

Kenneth  Bernard  Grooms 

1963 

Bryant  Whittier  York 

1968 

Lincoln  Downing  Pope 

1964 

Stephen  Anthony  Burrell 

1968 

Burnell  Lafayette  Williams 

1964 

Clifford  Bernard  Janey 

1969 

Arthur  Joseph  Cox 

1964 

Charles  Francis  Lloyd 

1969 

Barry  Saul  Davis 

1964 

Tyronne  Mark  Mitchell 

1969 

Ernest  Oliveira  Fonseca 

1964 

Peter  Gavon  Parham 

1969 

David  Larson  Reason 

1964 

Jerome  Alexander  Patterson 

1969 

William  Henry  Wright 

1964 

Leslie  Grant  Range 

1970 

Eric  Ross  Braxton 

1964 

Louis  Joseph  Riley,  Jr. 

1970 

Ronald  Buie 

1965 

Alistair  Towesland  Allen 

1970 

Cornell  Coley 

1965 

Ronald  Allen  Baker 

1970 

Ralph  Williams  Dewey 

1965 

Lloyd  Abbott  Daniels 

1970 

Norman  Bernard  Finley,  Jr. 

1965 

Michell  Crosby  Johnson 

1970 

George  Hanskins  Guilford,  Jr. 

1965 

Carl  Edward  Landrum 

1970 

Harold  Leroy  Harrison 

1965 

Roland  Aimer  McBride 

1970 

Benjamin  Franklin  Hill 

1966 

Ronald  Louis  Baines 

1970 

Melvin  King,  Jr. 

1966 

Joseph  Demby  Baugh 

1970 

Richard  Turner 

1966 

Eric  Vernon  Grey 

1971 

Tessill  John  Collins 

1966 

Thomas  Harlan  Lowe  IV 

1971 

Edward  Vernon  Connor 

1966 

Francis  Oliver  Mitchell  III 

1971 

Craig  Michael  Inge 

1966 

Herman  James  Smith 

1971 

Gordon  Allan  Jones 

1966 

David  Alan  Whitley 

1971 

Mark  W.  Kennedy 

1966 

Craig  Herbert  Yorke 

1971 

Thomas  O.  Morrison  III 

1967 

Ronald  A.  Baker 

1971 

Ralph  Leo  Walker 

1967 

Bruce  Anthony  Chandler 

1972 

Greer  Bugg 

1967 

Wesley  James  Chinn 

1972 

Gregory  Keith  McBride 

1967 

Arthur  Lee  Daniels 

1973 

David  Lionel  Hinds 

1967 

George  Prescott  Guild,  Jr. 

1973 

Derryl  B.  Johnson 

1967 

Jan  Mark  Houston 

1973 

Robert  Reason 

1967 

Charles  Clifford  Leoney 

1973 

Sudden  Sam 

1967 

Walter  Robert  Mayo 

1973 

Michael  Baron  Wheeler 

1967 

Kenneth  Oscar  McLean 

1974 

Clayton  L.  Felder 

1967 

Kenneth  Louis  Paige 

1974 

William  F.  McCoy 
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Class 

Name 

1974 

James  Marcus  Mitchell,  Jr. 

1979 

Rita  Williams 

1974 

Joseph  Walter  Mitchell 

1980 

Brenda  Eileen  Armstead 

1974 

Raymond  W.  Suarez 

1980 

Carlton  George  Burke 

1974 

Robert  A.  Williams 

1980 

Philip  Lloyd  Crooks 

1975 

Charles  Abraham  Alexander 

1980 

William  Edward  Dickerson,  Jr. 

1975 

Billy  Henry  Grant 

1980 

Candace  Lynett  Drakes 

1975 

John  Michael  Lowe 

1980 

Phyllis  Clara  Farrar 

1975 

Earlie  McCrary,  Jr. 

1980 

Steven  Darrly  Neville 

1975 

Gregory  Leonard  Morris 

1980 

Augustus  Charles  Prichet 

1975 

Paul  Gregory  Quarles 

1980 

Michelle  Elizabeth  Robinson 

1975 

Raymond  Joseph  Vaughn 

1980 

Courtney  McGregor  Thomas 

1976 

Dennis  Oval  Williams 

1980 

Pamela  Elene  Walbrond 

1976 

Lloyd  Rolland  Williams,  Jr. 

1980 

Faith  Ester  Walker 

1977 

Curtis  Harmon  Mickle 

1980 

Eric  Earl  White 

1977 

Jeffrey  Carl  Morris 

1980 

Arthur  Williams 

1978 

Laurajean  Brown 

1981 

Monique  Allen 

1978 

Frederick  Otis  Galloway  II 

1981 

Pierre  Apollon 

1978 

Steven  Barry  Grant 

1981 

Thomas  James  Atkins 

1978 

Robyi  Leslie  Hicks 

1981 

Ronald  Bell 

1978 

Joseph  Mark  Isles 

1981 

Angela  Buefort 

1978 

Miguel  Odez  Mitchell 

1981 

Barrando  Brent  Butler 

1978 

Russell  Ladon  Robinson 

1981 

Carol  Monica  Carty 

1978 

Alenia  Sammy 

1981 

Jennifer  Collins 

1978 

Gregory  Williams 

1981 

Russell  Keith  Davenport 

1978 

Timothy  Derrick  Williams 

1981 

Schaundara  Davenport 

1979 

Shelia  Joyce  Armstead 

1981 

James  Elliott  Donzier 

1979 

Charles  C.  Diggs 

1981 

Yvonne  Gaines 

1979 

Monique  Emily  Harris 

1981 

Veronica  Gerald 

1979 

Sheila  Denise  Haynes 

1981 

Celeste  Henry 

1979 

Michael  A.  Holman 

1981 

Stacy  Isles 

1979 

Wayne  Edward  Jacobs 

1981 

Mark  E.  Johnson 

1979 

Paul  C.  Little 

1981 

Steven  Nathaniel  Kernon 

1979 

Patrick  George  Lyle 

1981 

Jacqueline  Marie  Lewis 

1979 

Andrew  Parker  McIntyre 

1981 

Sandra  Delase  Manassa 

1979 

Lorrie  Ann  Pearson 

1981 

Donna  Marie  McCoy 

1979 

Shawn  E.  Reed 

1981 

David  Edward  Melvin 

1979 

Terri  Rene  Small 

1981 

Rhonda  Yvette  Mency 

1979 

Margueritte  E.  Webb 

1981 

Rosita  Elerose  Nelson 

1979 

Robert  Gregory  White 

1981 

Rayma  Osborne 
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Class  Name 

1981 

Veronica  Renee  Penn 

1982 

Karen  E.  Wier 

1981 

James  E.  Prince 

1982 

Pheamo  R.  Witcher 

1981 

Curtis  Gary  Roger 

1983 

Phyllis  Austin 

1981 

Kim  Angela  Rogers 

1983 

Charleen  Brantley 

1981 

Eril  Springer 

1983 

Jerome  Collins 

1981 

Eric  Sylvania  Wallace 

1983 

Wendy  Credle 

1981 

Michael  Keith  Warren 

1983 

Cynthia  Diggs 

1981 

Oscar  James  Weeks 

1983 

Clyde  E.  Gardner 

1981 

Judith  Adelia  White 

1983 

Yvonne  Marra  Gerald 

1981 

David  Michael  Wright 

1983 

Leonard  Graham 

1982 

Brian  C.  Alston 

1983 

Carla  Deneen  Gross 

1982 

Sandra  Beckford 

1983 

Darryl  Hines 

1982 

Herman  Daley 

1983 

Lysander  Jacks 

1982 

Kathleen  Davis 

1983 

Minerva  Theresa  Jackson 

1982 

Joseph  Eubanks 

1983 

Arvil  B.  Johnson 

1982 

Adrienne  Farrar 

1983 

Edythe  Renne  Johnson 

1982 

Richard  C.  Francis 

1983 

Tracy  Allison  Leake 

1982 

Beverly  Goggans 

1983 

Jennifer  Mary  MacDonald 

1982 

Veronica  Gross 

1983 

Dickens  Mathieu 

1982 

Talbert  A.  Hastings 

1983 

Keith  W.  McCoy 

1982 

Philip  Herbert 

1983 

Jenny  Messac 

1982 

Grady  Higginbottom 

1983 

Maressa  Penderman 

1982 

Sidrowe  Jackson 

1983 

Elizabeth  Ponce 

1982 

Dwayne  B.  Jenkins 

1983 

Janice  E.  Reid 

1982 

Darlitha  Jones 

1983 

Keith  P.  Robinson 

1982 

Richard  Jones 

1983 

Patricia  Ann  Shelburne 

1982 

Angela  M.  Kelley 

1983 

Andrea  T.  Snow 

1982 

Herman  Kinds 

1983 

Jeremy  Stuger 

1982 

Helen  L.  Merren 

1983 

Lawyer  Times 

1982 

Sheila  D.  Murphy 

1983 

Lawrence  Watson 

1982 

Yvonne  K.  Nelson 

1983 

Ramona  White 

1982 

Van  A.  Owens 

1983 

Antoinette  Wise 

1982 

Melissas  N.  Pugh 

1984 

Hubert  L.  Allen 

1982 

Milton  Robinson 

1984 

Barbara  Marie  Carries 

1982 

Reginald  Smalls 

1984 

Gregory  William  Curry 

1982 

Kass  S.  Thomas 

1984 

Donna  Davis 

1982 

Todd  A.  Venter 

1984 

James  Dockett 

1982 

Paul  B.  Walker 

1984 

Murtonda  A.  Durant 

1982 

Royce  White 

1984 

Janell  D.  Goodndge 
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1984  Jennifer  Lynne  Goss 

1984  Brenda  Greenaway 

1984  Jimma  Grigsby 

1984  Yolanda  Henry 

1984  Karen  Denise  Isles 

1984  Hugh  Montgomery  Jarrett  III 

1984  Lavessa  Johnson 

1984  Stephen  Mitchell 

1984  Darryl  Owens 

1984  Anthony  Phillips 

1984  Diane  Anita  Powell 

1984  Eric  C.  Still 

1984  Keith  Tuitt 

1984  Brenda  Valerio 

1984  Caren  Suzanne  Walker 

1984  SonjaWise 

1984  Regina  Dale  Wornum 
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